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badoes. [ can perhaps best put the meeting 


. by reading part of a letter written by my 
| friend and myself soon after leaving the 
Emancipation in the West Indies.— Working | island :—‘ Happily there is one object on 
of the Apprentice System. | which all agreed, viz., that the great experi- 
An enti- -slavery meeting was held at Exeter | ment of abolition has succeeded beyond the 
Hall, London, in the eizth month last, at expectation of its most sanguine advocates in 
which the Duke of Sussex, brother to the| the island.” It will be remembered that this 
late king, presided. The large room (says | island did not adopt the system of apprentice- 
the London Patriot) was densely crowded by ship, but in the year 1634 gave the negroes 
a most respectable audience. J. Burnett = freedom. 
moved the following resolution : ‘Several proprietors and managers have 


: spoken to us in emphatic terms of the annoy- 
That, as in the year 1833 parliament passed an act | 


for the abolition of slavery in the colonies, granting at cease: enh of tm sien i 
the same time the immense sum of twenty millions of cry, anc 0 ompara ive ease anc 


money, as compensation to the slave owners: It is comfort with which they now manage their 
essentially necessary that the public should be fully in- | estates. 

formed of the nature of the measures adopted by the 
colonies in consequence of the imperial act. 





a 


The resolution was supported by an able | Antigua are, in a pecuniary sense, more pros- 
speech from the mover. He was succeeded | perous than before emancipation; indepen- 
by Joseph Sturge. dently of the compensation they have re- 
Joseph Sturge (of Birmingham), on rising | ceived, 
to second the resolution, was loudly cheered. | long drought and short crops since 1834. 
He spoke to the following effect: Speaking in | “The trade of the islands has revived, and 
public is so entirely foreign to my habits and | its imports are largely increased. Houses and 
qualifications, and especially the addressing land have risen in value, abandoned estates 
of such a meeting as that now before me,;are beginning to be resumed, other estates 
that I trust I shall be excused for having which have been sold have realized compa- 
committed to paper those facts and state- ratively very high prices, and are eagerly 
ments which I intend to lay before you. I | bought up. At the present moment the land 
am earnestly desirous of attending to the ad- | only is confessedly worth more than the land 
vice of our royal chairman, but at the same |and slaves together ten years ago; that is, 
time neither station nor political opinion will, | before the depreciation consequent upon the 
I trust, deter me from stating facts fairly and | agitation of the abolition question. The cre- 
honestly. The question which we are met dit of planters with their merchants is very 
to consider rests, I trust, upon no political| much improved. ‘The negro is beginning to 
ground. I rejoice in the conviction that men) be a profitable consumer of agricultural pro- 
of all parties can unite in the object which! duce. He purchases provisions in consider- 
we have in view; but I am grieved to ob-| able quantities from the planter, and is be- 
serve that men of all parties are not beyond | ginning to buy sugar and molasses. 
the reach of contamination by the evil we are| “'The negroes of Antigua have solved the 
seeking to remove. Having for some years! great problem of tropical cultivation by free 
felt a deep interest in the progress of this labour. 


“It may be asserted, also, without fear of 
contradiction, that the proprietary body of 


|which island and Jamaica we devoted the | 
| principal part of our time and attention; but | 


| Lucie ; and spent two or three weeks in Bar- | 


ance to which they were subjected during | 


** A powerful impulse has been given by 
emancipation to the cause of religion, morals, 
and education, in Antigua.” 

I will mention one or two facts in illustra- 
tion of what I have stated. There was a 


ismall estate offered for sale about August, 


1834, for one half of which the sum of 400J. 


|currency was added, but I was informed that 


‘briefly in possession of the state of Antigua | 
| chased for 600/. 


and notwithstanding the continuous | 


the whole might probably have been pur- 
It was sold a few days 
prior to our quitting the island for 26201. 
(Cheers.) ‘The president of the house of as- 
sembly told us that he did not believe there 
was a man in the island who could lay his 
hand upon his heart and say that he wished 
to go back to the former system. ‘The little 
island of Montserrat had, at one period, mani- 
fested a desire to follow the wise example of 
Antigua, the question of emancipation having 
been carried in the counsel, and lost in the 
assembly, by a majority of one only. At 
that time the proprietors of four estates gave 
complete liberty to their negroes. We had 
an opportunity of seeing one or two of the 
estates, and it was gratifying to find that 
though they were in the midst of a slave 
population and were surrounded by a large 
extent of rich uncultivated land, yet these 
people were continuing to labour on these 
estates for a low scale of wages, steadily and 
industriously. In Barbadoes we found that a 
plan for apprenticing the children without the 
consent of the parents was in agitation. This 
has been denied in some of the public papers 
since we left, alleging, in proof, proceedings 


|in their assembly subsequent to a strong re- 
/monstrance made by us to the governor. As 


we derived our information from persons of 
the most respectable station and character, 


}and had it confirmed by the very highest au- 


|end of the apprenticeship. 


The pay- -books of estates show that | 


great question, I was very desirous of ex- | their attendance to the field is very regular ; | 


amining for myself the working of the system | and although it is generally allowed, even by 
of emancipation as adopted in Antigua—and | themselves, 


thority in the island, my own conviction of 
its accuracy remains unchanged. With re- 
gard to Barbadoes, I believe the colonial as- 
sembly there requires as closely watching as 
in any other island, and that there will be as 
great an attempt there as any where, to in- 
troduce some kind of modified slavery at the 
I will read one 
scene of which Dr. Lloyd and John Scoble 
were witnesses. 

‘“ We rcturned to the treadmill. The wo- 
men were then on. Such a sight I never saw 
before. They were dressed in coarse dowlas, 


|descending from the hips, like trowsers, be- 


that they do not work very hard 


which I regret that my friend (John Burnett) | for 1s. currency per ‘day (about 54d. serling), | 


did not except in his condemnation—and the 
working of the system of apprenticeship in| ration, yet on the task-work system, which 
some of the other islands. I went in com- | is beginning to be extensively introduced, 
pany with Dr. Lloyd, John Scoble, and Tho-| they perform the work cheerfully and very 
mas Harvey. On our arrival at Barbadoes, | diligently, and do much more than under the 
two of our party (Dr. Lloyd and John Scoble) | system of slavery. 


which they consider very inadequate remune- 





low the knees, and upwards to the bosom, 
leaving the neck exposed ; fitting close round 
the body ; the arms from below the shoulders 
bare; the legs bare also; the heads shaved 
quite close, with a handkerchief tied round 
them. ‘They were up for ten minutes, and 


had been up during the morning four times 
before, and were to be put up twice after we 









































































left. No difference whatever was made be- 
tween them as to the amount of punishment. 
When we arrived they had been up three 
minutes, and the brutal driver was flogging 
them with the cat with as much severity as 
he had previously flogged the men; he cut 
them wherever he listed, and as often as he 
pleased. We were dreadfully shocked, but 
determined to witness the whole proceeding. 
On the mill there was a mulatto woman, per- 
haps about 30, dreadfully exhausted—indeed 


had been on only a few minutes. ‘The driver 
flogged her repeatedly, and she as often made 
the attempt to tread the mill, but nature was 
worn out! She was literally suspended by the 
bend of the elbow of one arm, a negro hold- 
ing down the wrist at the top of the mill for 


some minutes, and her poor legs knocking | 
against the revolving steps of the will until | 


her blood marked them.” 
shame.”’) 
anon receiving a cut from the driver , to which 
she appeared “almost indifferent. When the 
ten minutes were up, the negro above released 
her arm, and she fell on the floor, utterly un- 
able to support herself, and at last managed 
to stagger out of the place. Her sufferings 
must have been terrible,—but she was not 
the only one who suffered. A black girl, ap- 
parently about 18, was equally exhausted. 

When we arrived she was moaning piteously. 
Her moans were answered by the cut of the 
whip. She endeavoured again and again to 
tread the mill, but was utterly. unable ; she 
had lost all power, and, being in the same 
helpless way with the mulatto woman, sus- 
pended by the left arm, held on by the wrist 
by a negro above. The bend of the arm 
passed over the rail, and the wrist was held 
down tightly, so that she could not alter her 

position, or get the least ease by moving. It 
was most affecting to hear the appeals to the 
driver—* Sweet massa, do pity me!’ ‘ Do, 
sweet massa, pity me—my arm is broke!’ 
Her entreaties to be relieved were answered 
by cuts from the whip, and threats that did 
she not cease to make a noise he would have 
her down and flog her. The fear that he 
would carry this threat into execution led her 
to suppress her feeling as well as she could. 
I then engaged the attention of the driver in 
a conversation, and managed to place him to- 
wards me in such a position that he could not 
see the mill, and, by a multitude of questions, 
occupied about two minutes of the time, until 
the glass had run down; thus saving the poor 
creature any more flogging. 
sunk on the ground exhausted, but manayed 


(Cries of * Shame, 


shortly after to crawl away from the scene of 


her suffering. Dr. Lloyd and I went shortly 
after to that part of the mill where the wo- 
men are kept; the whole of them were in a 
state of profuse perspiration, and scarcely 
able to speak. We examined the legs of the 
inulatto woman, and found thein shockingly 
bruised, the skin in one part, about the size 
of a dollar, torn away. The poor black girl 
had lost the skin off the bead of her arm, = 
was suffering dreadfully from the cramp: i 

reference to the latter female, I observed the! 
driver cut her across the naked ankles, leavy- 


“There she hung groaning, and | 





{ 


eye. I 


When let go, she | 
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ing the mark of his cat visible to the naked| fly or other insect alights upon the flower, 


spoke a few kind words to them 
which greatly affected them.” 


| darts upon it before she i is perceived. 


There is a very common black and white 


I had an ample opportunity of ascertaining | spider, amongst the vagrants, which may al- 


from official returns that women were com- | ways be seen in summer, on sunny 


mitted to these workhouses for trifling of- 


fences, such as alleged insufficiency of labour. 


[ may remark, that while uncompensated 
labour is so cruelly extorted from the negroes 
there, 1 was told ‘by persons connected “with 


ithe plantation interest, that independently of | 
she could not step any more, although she | 


rails, 


| windowsills, &c. : when one of these ‘spiders, 
| Which are always upon the wateh, spies a fly 


or a gnat ata distance, he approaches softly, 
step by step, and seems to measure the inter- 
val that separates him from it with the eye; 
and, if he judges that he is within reach, first 


their share of the twenty millions, estates | fixing a thread to the spot on which he is 
were worth from seventy-five to one hundred | stationed, by means of his fore feet, which 


| per cent. more than they were seven years ago. | 


Extracts from Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


(Continued from page 326 ) 


The insects that frequent the waters re- 


quire predaceous animals to keep them within | 


due limits, as well as those that inhabit the 

earth, and the water-spider is one of the most | 
remarkable upon whom that office is devolved 
by her Creator. 
structs her to fabricate a kind of diving-bell in 
the bosom of that element. She usually selects | 


still waters for this purpose. Her house is an 


oval cocoon, filled with air, and lined with silk, | ¢ 


from which threads issue in every direction, 
and are fastened to the surrounding plants ; in| 
this cocoon, which is open below, she watches 
for her prey, and ever appears to pass the | 
winter, when she closes the opening. It is| 
most commonly, yet not always, entirely under 
water; but its inhabitant has filled it with air | 
for her respiration, which enables her to live 
init. She conveys the air to it in the follow- 
ing manner: she aie swims upon her back, 


when her abdomen is enveloped in a bubble of 


air, and appears like a globe of quicksilver ; 
with this she enters her cocoon, and displacing 
an equal mass of water, again ascends for a 
second lading, till she has sufficiently filled 
her house with it, so as to expel all the water. 
The males construct similar habitations, by 
the same manceuvres. LHlow these little ani- 
mals can envelope their abdomen with an 
air-bubble, and retain it till they enter their 
cells, is still one of nature’s mysteries that 
have not been explained. We cannot help, 
however, admiring and adoring the wisdom, 
power, and goodness manifested in this singu- |! 
lar provision, enabling an animal that breathes 
the atmospheric air, to fill her house with it 
under the water; and which has instructed 
her in a secret art, by which she can clothe 
part of her body with air, as with a garment 
which she can put off when it answers he 
purpose. This 1s a kind of attraction and re- 
pulsiomthat mocks all our enquiries. 
Amongst the spiders called the hunters, and 
the vagrants, some seize their prey like the 
lion or the tiger; with the aid of few or no 


toils, by jumping upon them, when they come | 


within their reach. I have often observed a 
white or yellowish species of crab-spider—a | 
tribe so called because their motions resem- | 
ble those of crabs—which lies in wait for her | 
prey in the blossoms of umbelliferous and | 
_ other white-blossomed plants, and can scarcely | 
| be distinguished from them, which, when a 


To this end her instinct in- | 


are much longer and Jarger than the others, 
he darts upon his victim with such rapidity, 
and so true an aim, that he seldom misses it. 
Whether his station is vertical or horizontal 
is of little consequence, he can leap equally 
well from either, and in all directions. He 
|is prevented from failing, by the thread just 
mentioned, which acts as a kind of anchor, 
jand enables him to recover his station, when 
| without such a help he would be, as it were, 
| driven out to sea. 

We see, in these latter instances, that 
though the art and means of weaving snares 
to entrap their prey have not been granted to 
these hunters and vagrants, yet that their 
‘reator has endowed them with increase of 
| agility, and the power of moving, without 
|turning round, in all directions, which fully 
| make up to them for that want. 

Before I conclude this history of spiders, I 
must mention a very remarkable one, de- 
| scribed and figured by Freycinet, under the 
name of Aranea notacantha, but which ap- 
| pears to belong to no known genus of the 
order. It is stated to have at its posterior 
/extremity a long cylindrical tube, terminated 
by two eyes!! But this, surely, must be a 
mistake. At the anterior part of the thorax 
are four eyes, in a square, and one on each 
side. ‘The form of the abdomen and its tube 
are very remarkable. This spider was found 
‘in a small island near Port Jackson, in an 
irregular web attached to the shrubs. 

The Pedipalps, forming the second order 
of Arachnidans, will not detain us long. The 
principal animals belonging to it, are the scor- 
pions, which are not only remarkable for the 
powerful organs by w hich they are enabled 
to seize their prey, but also for their jointed 
tail terminating in a deadly sting. Their 
aspect alone, w hen they are moving with their 
open forceps advanced before their head, and 
their tail turned over it, is enough to create 
no little alarm in the beholder; and if he were 


,|told that one genus of the tribe goes by the 
r/ name of zan- -killer, and should read in Aris- 


| totle, that thongh some were harmless, the 
sting of others was fatal both to man and 
| beast, the degree of his alarm would not be 
diminished. But though the venom of these 
creatures, when provoked and put upon self- 
defence, may sometimes prove fatal to man 
_and the higher animals, yet this is not the 
main purpose for which their Creator has 
given them such means of annoyance. Their 
food consists of various beetles and other in- 
| sects, arachnidans, and wood-lice ; many of 
| which they could not easily master and de- 
| vour, after they have seized them with their 
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forceps, without the aid of their tail and its| by her benificent Creator, is employed by this|and known the author and his unfeigned 


sting ; this they can turn over their head, and | symbol and exemplar of virtuous industry as/| love, innocency, and integrity in the blessed 
moving it in any direction, immediately kill|}a hand in her several works and manipula. | living truth.” 


their prev, however strong 
preys g 


and active, by the | tions. Her antennae, those still mysterious | 


“And though the memory of this our de- 


fatal venom it instils. | organs, inform her in what flowers she may | ceased brother and faithful servant of Jesus 
Our Saviour alludes to the scorpion as one | find honey, and which to pass by; they plan| Christ, be still greatly envied, and he most 


of the symbols of the evil spirit: and as a|and measure her work, and by them she exa- | 
zodiacal sign with the Egyptians, it repre-|mincs whether all is right; she also uses| 
sented Typhon, which seems to prove that| them to converse with her associates, and for 
various other purposes; her tongue is like- | 
wise an instrument equally useful to her; it 
The other pedipalps, though one of them|can assume various shapes as occasions de- | 
has a jointed tail like the scorpion’s, are not | mand ; it collects the honey from the nectar- 
armed with a sting. Probably the animals | organs of the flower ; it tempers the wax for | 
that they feed upon offer less resistance than building, and prepares it for the action of the 
the prey of the latter. | mandibles. 
With regard to the arachnidans in general, | up the wax till it is fit for use. 
the object of their creation appears to have | hairs of her body, especially in the humble- 
been to assist in keeping within due bounds} bees, are useful in detaining the dust of the | 
the insect population of the globe. The | anthers. ' 
members of this great and interesting class| posterior pair, though not used immediately | 
are so given to multiply beyond all bounds, |in her structures, are extremely important 
that were it not for the various animals that | organs, both for preparing her food and the 
are directed by the law of their Creator to} material with which she builds her palace. 
make them their food, the whole creation, at) At the junction of the shank, with the first! 
least the organized members of it, would suffer | joint of the foot of this pair,a kind of forceps 
great injury, if not total destruction, from the | 1s formed, by the angle at the apex of the 
myriad forms that would invest the face of! former and the base of the latter, with which | 
universal nature with a living veil of animal |the bee takes a plate of wax from the wax-| 
and plant devourers. To prevent this sad) pockets under her abdomen, and delivers it to | 
catastrophe, it was given in charge to the spi-| the anterior pair of legs, by which it is sub- | 
ders to set traps every where, and to weave | mitted to the action of the mandibles. 
their pensile toils, from branch to branch, and | shanks of the posterior legs likewise on their 
from tree to tree, and even to dive under the| upper side have a cavity surrounded with 
waters. And, more particularly, to them we | hairs, which form a kind of basket, in which 
are mainly indebted for our deliverance from | the diligent labourer carries a mass of pollen, 
a plague of flies of every description, which, | kneaded by the aid of the comb at the end of 
if the spiders were removed, of which they | the shank into a paste, which is deposited in 
form the principal food, would subject us to/ the cells, and contributes to form the family | 
incredible annoyance. |store of provision. 
What a number of compensating contri- 
found only in warm climates, where they are | vances does this single animal exhibit, and | 
often very numerous, and, like the centipedes, how wonderfully and admirably has Supreme 
creep into beds. Insects multiply beyond) Wisdom and Goodness contrived for her, and 
conception in such climates, and unless Provi-| Almighty Power given full effect to what they 
dence had reinforced his army of insectivor-| planned! Nothing is superfluous in her, every 
ous animals, it would have been impossible to| hair and every angle has its use 
exist in tropical regions. The animals we may we adore Him who has created the honey- 
are speaking of, not only destroy all kinds of| bee, and at whose bidding, and by whose in- 
beetles, grasshoppers, and other insects, but | struction, she erects those wonderful edifices 
that have been the admiration of every age. 


our Saviour’s application of it was in .con-| 
formity with a current opinion. 


The scorpions, and other pedipalps, are | 


also their larvae, and even eggs. 

If the spider taketh hold with her hands, | 
and spreads her snare in kings’ palaces, what | 
shall we say of the bee, who with her hands | 
erects herself her many-storied palaces, each | 
story consisting of innumerable chambers, far | 


and from the same source she is also instruct- | 


With these last organs she works | 
The plamy 


Her legs, more particularly the! 


so that well 


For ** The Friend.” 
THE FIRST FRIENDS. 
PLEA ON BEHALF OF GEORGE FOX. 
‘Continued from p. 399.) 
[There is another testimony from one of 
more durable, and built of a material infinitety | his cotemporaries which deserves the atten- | 
exceeding the flimsy webs of Arachne. Her | tion of the reader. 
Creator hath instructed her, and fitted her)|early convinced of the principles which G. 
with the means, to gather from every flower | Fox promulgated, and laboured and suffered 
that blows a pure and sweet nectar, from | abundantly in spreading and defending them; | 
which, received into the stomach, she elabo-| was intimately acquainted with him, and had | 
rates the beautiful and important product of| opportunities equalled by few for a thorough | 
which her wondrous structures are formed ;| and accurate knowledge of his real sentiments. | 
| In the preface to the volume of G. Fox’s 
ed to load herself with a fine ambrosial dust, | Epistles, George Whitehead makes the fol- 
which, kneaded by her into a paste, consti-| lowing remarks, viz. “ By our long and fre- 
tutes the chief subsistence of herself and the quent conversation, knowledge, and intimacy, | 
young of the community to which she be- | together with his living and revived testimo- | 


It is from one who was 


grossly defamed by some implacable adversa- 
ries and hardened apostates, who could not 
obtain their evil ends against him in his life 
time, yet his memory is truly precious to 
many thousands who truly fear God and love 
his truth, who have a true inward sense that 
such a divine power and providence attended 
him in his innocent Christian testimony, 
ministry, labours, and sufferings, that the 
devil and all his persecuting agents could not 
stop nor frustrate his testimony or serviee, in 
turning many to righteousness, even from 
darkness to light, aud from the power cf 
Satan unto God.” 

“ This our deceased friend and servant of 
Jesus Christ truly testified of him in all re- 
speets, both as come in the flesh and in the 
Spirit, both as Christ was and is our only 
Mediator and Advocate, and as he was and is 
God over all, blessed for ever; whom he so 
dearly loved and honoured that he often 
offered up his life, and deeply suffered for 
Him; and that in dear and constant love to 
his seed, that a holy generation might be 
raised, strengthened, and increased in the 
earth among the children of men. And his 
knowledge and ministry of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, being after the Spirit in life and 
power, did no ways imply any lessening of 
the dignity or glory of Christ, nor any defect 
of faith or love to Christ, as he came and 
suffered in the flesh for mankind, as some 
adversaries have injuriously misrepresented 
and aspersed him; for he highly esteemed 
Christ’s sufferings, death, resurrection, and 
glory ; and powerfully testified of the virtue, 
power, blessed and spiritual design, fruit, and 
effects thereof, as revealed and witnessed by 
his Holy Spirit.” 

“Christ Jesus being our spiritual Rock, 
Foundation, and Head, he is truly precious 
to us and al! true believers, in all states and 
conditions, both of his humiliation, glory, and 
dominion; his great grace and goodness ap- 


‘pearing in those precious ministerial gifts 


given by Him (when he ascended up on high) 
for his ministry and church. 

“ And it is very observable, that though, 
to express Christ’s lowly condition and ap- 


‘pearance in the world, he is sometimes in 


Holy Scripture termed the Seed, his name 
is alsa- ‘called, Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace; upon whose shoulders the 
government is laid; and of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no 


‘end.’ Isaiah, ix. And it is most suitable to 


Christ’s low, humble, and suffering condition, 
to make use of such instruments as are most 
like himself in humility and lowliness of 
mind, although they be but low and mean in 
the world’s eye and esteem. God is pleased 
to make choice of low, mean, and weak things, 
and of instruments contemptible in the eyes of 


longs. inies, and his godly care and zeal for truth’s| the high and lofty ones of this world, to con- 
Almost every organ, implanted in her frame|honour and prosperity, I have deeply read| found the wisdom of the world, according to 
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1 Cor. i. He chose poor shepherds to di- 
vulge that great evangelical truth of Christ’s 
birth; and certain women to preach that gos- 
pel truth of his resurrection, (Luke ii. and 


xxiv.) and both from angelical testimony, as_ 


well as from their sight of Christ himself. 
Truth must not be rejected because of such 
instruments which God in his wisdom is 
pleased to employ in his work; nor the day 
of small things despised: from small begin- 
nings of good matters, great things, glorious 
attainments and perfections, do spring. Glory, 
honour and dominion, to our most gracious 
God, and to the Lamb on his throne, for ever 
and ever.” 

Perhaps there were no two men better 


qualified to judge of the character and reli-| 


gious opinions of George Fox than William 
Penn and George Whitehead. Had he been 


guilty of the blasphemy which the author of 


the Appeal imputes to him, or if he was a 
man of insane mind and disordered judgment, 
they must have known it, and if men of ve- 
racity or integrity they could never have 
written of him as they have done. We there- 
fore have our choice of only two alternatives, 
either to conclude that the accusations of the 
authors of the Appeal and Examination are 
erroneous, or else that Penn and Whitehead 
(and a host of others who honoured and loved 
George Fox) were gross deceivers and pro- 
mulgators of known falsehoods. 

Whoever reflects for a moment on the un- 
spotted characters which those eminent men 
left behind them; the conspicuous position 
they occupied in the public eye, their inti- 
macy at court, and the terms of familiarity 
on which they stood with some of the most 
eminent men in the realm, and the high con- 
fidence and respect bestowed on both 
them, will have no difficulty in promptly re- 
jecting the latter. Such men as they were, 
could not wilfully deceive others, nor could 
they easily be deceived respecting the cha- 
racter of a man, toward whom they stood in 
the relation they did to George Fox. Had 
they been disposed to deceive, it would have 
been no easy matter—for both of them put 
forth their testimony to the excellence of his 
character, very soon after his death, when 
hundreds, nay, thousands, were living who 
knew George Fox personally, had heard his 
preaching and read his writings, and could at 
once have detected the imposition; there is 
therefore every reason to believe the testi- 


mony they give respecting bim, and to dis- 


credit the calumnies of his assailants. 


' 
We shall now proceed with the- second 


part of Samuel Tuke’s able pamphlet, which 


is a “ Plea on behalf of the Early Friends,” 
more generally, and will amply repay the 
reader for a careful perusal.—Am. Eprror.] 


If I have succeeded in relieving the cha- 
racter of George Fox from the charge of as- 


of 
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tially united in opinion on substantial points ; 
‘and if George Fox had claimed to be their 
‘Lord and Master, or any thing more than a 
father or brother in the church, this claim 
must have formed a prominent doctrine 
‘amongst them, and it cannot fail to appear 
‘upon the face of their teachings and writings. 
Fidelity to George Fox must have been the 
very bond of their union; and if he was in 
any sense or degree an object of adoration or 
faith, there can be no doubt that they taught 
‘men so to consider him. 

I confess that the feeling of indignant re- 


pulsion rises on my mind as I thus state the | 
|matter, nevertheless I will endeavour soberly | 


‘and patiently to investigate it. 


‘mate of a person from whom we consider 
ourselves as having derived important bene- 
\fits, and the ascription to him of Divine 
honours ; and in judging of a class of persons, 
‘and describing their character, it is unfair to 
be governed either by the acts or expressions 
of a few individuals, or even by the expres- 
sions of many, under circumstances of pecu- 
\liar excitement. Such were undoubtedly the 
times in which the Society of Friends arose, 
and he who dogmatically determines that 


there can have been no genuine work of re-| attributes to the man, we are bound to con- 


First, I would observe, that we must dis- | 
tinguish between the charge of undue esti- 





| 


formation, where human infirmities and ex- | 


travagance are found, must have recourse for 


° o . | 
his models of reform to some other history | 


‘than that of the Christian church. 
formation,” 


“A re- 
says Jortin, “is seldom carried 


that there never was a great man, sine afflatu 








was far from originating with Friends; they 
brought it with them from other churches, 
and appear to have, at least as quickly as 
others, abandoned it, and that not from any 
sympathy with the libertinism and licentious- 
ness which flowed over the country on the 
accession of Charles If. I am willing to ad- 
mit, that the fall of James Nayler was merci- 
fully overruled to the lasting benefit of the 
Society. The danger of in any way exalt- 
ing man, the necessity of greater caution in 
the expression of their feelings regarding 
each other, were lessons which a_ people, 
strongly bound to each other by religious 
principles, and community in severe suffer- 
ings’, were not unlikely to need. 

If it were found that in the public teaching 
and writing of the early Friends, there was 
evidence of that unwarrantable estimation of 
George Fox which it is pretended they en- 
tertained, objectionable passages in private 
letters might fairly be considered as speci- 
mens of that failing; but if the whole course 
of their public labours, and the history of the 
Society are utterly opposed to such a con- 
clusion, then, we say, that such expressions 
as are referred to ought to have the most 
favourable construction ; and if they are still 
thought to indicate the ascription of divine 


sider them as individual cases, and not to in- 
culpate the body in one sweeping censure. I 
shall endeavour to show that the imputation 


of this conduct is utterly at variance with the 


/on without a heat and vehemence which bor- | 
‘ders upon enthusiasm, as Cicero has observed, 


divino, so in times of religious contests there | 
seldom was a man very zealous for liberty, | 
civil and evangelical, and a declared active | 
enemy to insolent tyranny, blind superstition, | 


political godliness, bigotry and pious frauds, 
'who had not a fervency of zeal which led 


him on some occasions beyond the bounds of 


sober, temperate reason.”* Now I do not 
deny that unguarded and exceptionable ex- 
pressions are to be found, in regard to George 


Fox, amongst the papers of some of those to 


/whom he had been the instrument of conver- 


sion, and who loved, esteemed, and honoured | 


bim. It was the practice of the day to ap- 


propriate Scripture expressions to persons 


and occasions in a way very offensive to good | 


sense and correct feeling.t 


Quoted from Orm's Life of Owen. 


This practice 


+ The following specimens of this misuse of Scrip. | 
| ture have fallen in my way whilst writing. Cromwell, | 
} © } 


in a spéech to the parliament, in 1656, says, “ This 


| State (Spain) is your enemy, and is your enemy (as I 
(told you) naturally, by that antipathy that is in him 
| providentially, and that in divers respects. 
| not have an honest or honourable peace with him. 


You could | 


It 


| 


was sought by the long parliament; it was not at- | 


| tained. 


history and character of the early Friends. 
First, they would not allow themselves to 
be called by the name of George Fox. They 
did not in any sense of the term preach 
George Fox; for the truth of the doctrine 
which they taught they appealed to that mea- 
sure of Divine grace with which those who 
heard them had been favoured, by which they 
could in some measure judge of its truth; and 
they called upon men to try that which was 
taught by the Scriptures of truth, which they 
esteemed and held up as the great reservoirs 
of Divine knowledge, and the outward rule 
and standard of doctrine and practice. In 
full accordance, as they believed, with these 
Divine writings, they taught men to believe 
in Christ, both as manifested in the flesh, and 
through the Spirit,—as the atonement for the 
sins of the world by the one offering of his 
body on the cross, and as having risen again 
and being the everliving high-priest of his 


church and people. Except in controversial 


: re _, | works, whereby Fox’s character was called 
* Jortin’s remarks on Eccles. Hist. Vol. I. p. 270.} 


in question, he appears to have been rarely 
spoken of in the writings of the early Friends, 
umess where historical narrative required it ; 
and when he is spoken of, it is in the charac- 
ter of a father or brother in the church, as 
an eminent minister of Jesus Christ, or with- 
out any distinction whatever; and it remains 
to be shown that a single instance can be 












suming to himself divine attributes, the cha- 
racter of the early Friends must also have 
been in a great degree relieved from the 
imputation of ascribing those attributes to 
him. The claim and the grant cannot be 
separated, for there can be no doubt that 
George Fox and his coadjutors were essen- 


{i could not be attained with honour and | 
honesty. And truly, when I say that he is naturally | 
throughout an enemy, an enmity is put into him by | 
|God. Twill put an enmity between thy seed and her | that Sterry, one of the court chaplains, praying for 
| seed ; which goes but for little among statesmen, but | Richard Cromwell immediately after the death of his 
is more considerable than all things.”—Jntroduction to| father, says that he used these words: “ Make him 
Burton's Diary, p. 50. the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express 


Bishop Barnet, in his History of his own Times,| image of his person." —Orme’s Memoirs of Dr. Owen, 
| feports, on the authority of Tillotson’s informatioa, | p. 250. 


cited from the multitudinous volumes of their 
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ee 
works, many of them written at a very early | “ We, the Quakers, never did acknowledge and in the way of associating with those who 
period, and under circumstances of haste and | any other God than one Almighty Being, the | did not fear God, but slighted his holy law, 
peculiar excitement, which by any fair con-| Father of all things, and Jesus Christ 294 bo went in the way to do evil. He felt the 
struction could be made to support the charge eternal Son; and the Holy Spirit proceeding | sad consequences of this; but a hand unseen 
that they ascribed to George Fox “ attributes | from the Father and the Son, who is one| was near to protect him: the attractions of 
which belong only to the Divine Being.” |God, blessed for ever.”—Switch for the| heavenly love were graciously afforded, and 
In the testimonies of Friends, whether in-| Snake. Introduction, p. 20. I also venture | were not disregarded. 
dividually or collectively, to the character of | to assert that the foul imputation which we| It appears that, as he advanced towards 
George Fox, given immediately after his|are considering never obtained credit even | manhood, he became, from preference, a fre- 
death, he is spoken of in the following terms, | amongst those who were most alarmed at the| quent attendant of our religious meetings, 
viz.: as “ the instrument in the hand of the| progress of the Society. I have already re-| though he had been brought up in the national 
Lord in this present age:” “Our dear and|ferred to the proceedings of the common- | mode of worship. He was then entirely de- 
elder brother in Christ, and his church’s true,| wealth parliament relative to the case of) pendent on his own industry for support ; and, 
and faithful minister.”* ‘The Lord’s mes-| Nayler, and if George Fox had been then as his attachment to the principles of our re- 
senger of glad tidings to many, and an able} believed to have been guilty of the assump-|ligious Society increased, he was, in conse- 
minister of the New Testament or Covenant.” | tion of being Christ, or if, which is our pre- | quence of his conscientious conduct, brought 
«‘ That worthy and honourable man of God.” {| sent question, his friends had been guilty of|into difficulty as to the means of gaining a 
“ Our honourable brother in the faith.”§ “Our | idolizing him, there can be no doubt that it| livelihood. ‘This circumstance became known 
dear brother.”|| Dear, true, and well-be-| would have formed a prominent part in the|to some Friends in London, through whose 
loved friend and father in Christ." A “ fa-| abuse which was then lavished upon the | kind interest in his behalf he was placed as a 
ther and honourable elder in the church of| body; but I cannot find that these imputa- | clerk in a banking-house inthe city. He felt 
God, a faithful pastor, and a diligent and | tions are made in the course of the debates | the great importance of a life of self-denial, 
careful overseer.”** ‘A true and faithful | at that time. jand of entire conformity to the Divine will ; 
labourer in the work and service the Lord| ‘Thirdly, in the discussion which arose in| yet he was often sensible that he had strong 
called him into, in turning many from dark- | the Society, in consequence of the establish-| temptations to follow the vanities and follies 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan to| ment of the discipline, though we are quite | of this world. He had a great fondness for 
Christ, the power of the living God.”t> And aware that much opposing feeling was excited | gay apparel, and felt that his peace was con- 
this last testimony expresses what is in ac-| towards George Fox, by his persisting efforts | cerned in mortifying this disposition ; and he 
cordance with the others, viz. that “he was|in that service, yet the parties in that dis- | faithfully bore his cross in this as well as in 
a man greatly beloved, for all good people | cussion agree in considering him only as an| other things. In the course of his services 
that truly feared God and loved Christ, the | elder in the church; those who found his ar-| as banker’s clerk, he had to purchase lottery 
Truth, that were acquainted with him, loved | rangements accord with their own spiritual | tickets for country correspondents, and to 
him for the truth’s sake, and had an honour-| judgment, speak of him as one worthy of|do some other things which troubled him. 
able esteem of him; as indeed he was worthy | double honour, whilst those who could not) Hence, as he was a man of a tender con- 
of double honour who ruled well in the church | brook any restrictions or oversight in the | science, he became uneasy in his new situa- 
of Christ, not seeking his own things, but the | church, speak of him as imposing his own| tion: he sought for Divine guidance, and, 
things of God, and the welfare, peace and | sense upon others, but never charge him with | after many conflicts of mind, gave up his 
prosperity of his church and people ; not ex-|assuming a Divine character. From the| place, and thought it his duty to learn the 
ercising lordship, or secking dominion over | well-known principle of the Society in regard | trade of a shoemaker, an employment which 
them, but rather cherishing all the tender-|to the influence of the Holy Spirit, the lat-| he followed as long as he continued in busi- 
hearted; but a terror he was to the evil|ter urged an individual independency in the | ness. 
doers, and zealous in his testimony against | church, and thought they threw a dart of no | The confinement of London not suiting his 
deceit to the end of his time.” | little force against their brethren who main-| health, he removed to Tottenham in the year 
Secondly. I would observe, that this charge | tained the compatibility of spiritual liberty | 1775, having some time previously been admit- 
was not one of the prominent ones of early | with well-regulated discipline, when they) ted as a member of our religious Society by 
times. I am aware that the charge was| affixed to them the character of implicit fol-|Gracechurch-street Monthly Meeting. Here 
made by a few bitter opponents, and I know! lowers of George Fox. If George Fox had | he steadily followed his new line of employ- 
also that it was met by the most solemn de- | assumed that position which is attributed to| ment, and in the ensuing spring formed a re- 
nial. “It is false,” says Joseph Wyeth, | him, and the early Friends had yielded it to| spectable connection in marriage. His course 
“that any idolatry, worship, or adoration| him, the imputation of inconsistency with | and that of his wife were marked by honest 
hath been given by us to George Fox, or any | their principles would have been without) industry, and contentment with their lot; 
other of our friends; nor do I remember that | point,—to follow him implicitly would have | and they trained up a young family consist- 
I have ever seen or heard any Quaker hath| been right—and the contest must have been | ently with their circumstances, and in ac- 
gone so far in this as I have seen some mem-| mainly as to the character and authority of cordance with our religious profession, teach- 
bers of the church of England to their bishops, | George Fox. Those who are acquainted with | ing them to fear God, and keep his command- 
with whom it is a frequent practice to kneel| the history of that dispute know that this) ments. 
at coming into their presence, which yet, they | question formed no ingredient in it, and the| In the year 1790, our dear friend was ac- 
that do so, I do in charity believe, do it not |taunting term Foxonian was altogether re-| knowledged a minister of this Monthly Meet- 
with purpose of idolizing them, though the | jected by the Friends who supported the dis-| ing, having for a considerable time previously 
reason why they do it is from a supposed | cipline. | spoken in that character in our meetings for 
vicegerency they have under Christ, and that | (To be continued.) worship. After this period, he left his out- 
they bear and have greater marks of divinity | |ward concerns from time to time, and in 


than other men; and, if this be not idolatry, | | gospel love visited his friends in nearer and 
aes : 4. 7?| A Te Tott ] Meet- |* 
why is it idolatry in any of us, if one should A Testimony from Tottenham Monthly Mee 


° . Th Shillit more distant counties, and paid a general 
< : ug, concer s Shillitoe. Si a itaeitede pe p 
say and acknowledge of a particular man that cag, CORCET EER oma | visit to Fri is in Ireland. 1 ae 


| 
he is his father in Christ ?”—Switch for the| This our dear friend was born in London | rising family pressing heavily upon him, he 
Snake, p. 90. And the same writer asserts, | in the second month, 1754, of parents not in| felt these sacrifices to be acts of simple faith ; 
profession with Friends. In his youthful} but, believing them to be in the line of his 
days, through the visitations of Divine grace, | religious duty, he allowed no inferior consi- 














* Friends in the Ministry. + Ambrose Rigg. 


t John Taylor. § Edward Bourne he was given to feel the importance of a reli-|derations to turn him aside. When from 

i John Bowater. € Leonard Fell. gious life; but, at that very critical period, | home, he pursued the service with great dili- 

** Friends of Berkshire. | +t Oxfordshire Friends.| he was often exposed to great temptations,| gence: his visits were acceptable to his 
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friends, and we believe to their religious edi- | or in other extravagance, or in the eagcer/honestly to testify against it. One thing 


fication. 


He was accustomed to travel in a| pursuit of wealth, calling his friends to the | which greatly troubled him, was the sad dis- 


very simple way, and very careful not to|necessity of daily bearing the cross in all! regard of the first day of the week ; he plainly 
' ad ¥ e } . . ee . . | ° ° ° . - 
occasion needless expense to himself or to| things, warning them against speculations in| set this evil before those who had the power 


his friends; and in order to set himself at | trade, and urging them to take heed lest, by|to apply a remedy. 


liberty for these services, he often made great 


home. 
that he was in trade, he found that he could 
leave his outward concerns with less anxiety, 


the journeys were performed principally | 


on foot. About the year 1806, thinking 


» “s . ‘ } 
that, through the Divine blessing on his) 
honest endeavours, he had gained a com- | 


petency, he retired from business, believing 


it right to be given up to the service of | 


his Lord. 


His means were limited, but, as 


. . . | 
his wants were few, and his habits very 


simple and moderate, he found that he had a 
sufficiency. 

Our dear friend was a man of energetic 
mind. If in conscientiously and plainly set- 
ting before his friends, in his intercourse with 


whether in practice or in opinion ; and if in | 


an honest zeal to be found not flinching in 
the discharge of his duty, he at times tried 
them, his love and affection were such as to 
prove the sincerity of his heart, and the kind- 
ness of his intentions. He was often brought 
very low, partly arising from nervous feel- 
ings, and partly from the religious exercises 
of mind which he passed through: he was 
also not unfrequently very cheerful. This 
was strikingly the case after the performance 
of any act of duty to which he had believed 
himself called. In these acts of dedication, 
he was faithful and persevering, however 
humiliating the nature of the engagement. 
The greater the cross to his natural inclina- 
tion, the greater was his fear lest self-love, 
or the desire of ease to the flesh, should 
cause him to shrink from what he believed to 
be the will of his God. An instructive illus- 


tration of this feature in his character is pre- | 


sented in some very trying service which he 
performed in Ireland. In the populous cities 
of Dublin and Cork, as well as in some other 
places in that nation, where vice and immo- 
rality abound, he went, in the years1810 and 
1811, accompanied by some of his friends, 
from house to house, without distinction, 
where ardent spirits were offered for sale, to 
warn those who kept such shops, and the 
persons assembled there, of the evil of their 
doings. The message which he conveyed 
was short and plain and simple; but, being 
delivered in Christian love, it was received 
by many with attention and respect. 

He was remarkable, through a long course 
of years, for his kindness to the poor and dis- 
tressed, sympathizing with them in their 
troubles, pleading for a just remuneration of 
their labours, and liberal to them according 
to his means ; prompt and unwearied in soli- 
citing the affluent for relief for such, espe- 
cially exerting himself on behalf of those who 
had seen brighter days. 
love, his disinterested applications seldom 
failed to be successful. He bore a faithful 
testimony against the love of the world, 
whether it showed itself in vanity in dress, 


In these labours of 


of faith and a good conscience. 


When in the cities of 


_coveting riches, they should make shipwreck | Hamburg and Altona, he drew up an address 
exertions in his business previous to leaving | 


When, in the latter part of the time | 


to the inhabitants of those places, remonstrat- 


With a view of being near his children, he|ing with them on the neglect of this duty. 


left Tottenham in the year 1812, and lived | This address was translated into the German 


in Hertfordshire. 
| lowing communication from Hinchin Monthly 


|eleven years. 


some years in Yorkshire, and a longer time | language, and extensively distributed by him 
We have received the fol-|there with his own hand. 


Though our departed friend had received 


° . . . i . - . . 7 
Meeting, within the compass of which meet- | but little education, his courteous and affable, 
ing he resided, when at home, upwards of|yet respectful, manners often facilitated his 


jaccess to persons of high rank in society. 


“ Although our late friend Thomas Shil- | Considering kings in the character of fathers 
litoe was a member of this Monthly Meeting | of their people, he many times, both in this 
for some years, yet, as is well known, for ajand in foreign countries, thought it his duty 
considerable portion of that time he was ab- to seek for interviews with them. 
sent from us on important religious engage: | tiently looked unto the Lord, in simple de- 
ments, for which services he was at diflerent | pendenee upon him, an opportunity was often 


times freely set at liberty by this Monthly jaflorded him to communicate what was upon 
| Meeting, under feelings of sympathy, and | his mind. 
them, what he believed to be their mistakes,| with desires that throughout the same he|morials, he conveyed his exercise for their 


might mercifully experience Divine guidance )eternal welfare, and that they might be good 


As he pa- 


Either verbally, or by written me- 


and protection. W hilst here, he possessed | examples to their subjects ; and also his 


respect him for his faithfulness. 
| quent in visiting the sick, and sympathizing 
with the afflicted, evincing much concern for 
‘the everlasting welfare of those among whom 
he resided. ‘The moral and religious im- 
provement of the poor was also a subject that 
often occupied his attention. He was fre- 
quently engaged amongst us in a plain, 
searching testimony, tending to arouse from 
a state of indifference and unconcernedness 
jin religion, and to stir up all to diligence in 
occupying with the different talents entrusted 
}to their care. His watchfulness and circum- 
spect conduct had, it 1s believed, a salutary 
influence amongst us, and, when he le{t these 
parts, his removal was sincerely regretted.” 

| During the period above alluded to, our 
‘dear friend paid two extensive religious visits 
on the continent, passing through, or tarrying 
lin, many of the nations of Europe, between 
ithe years 1821 and 1520. 
| those engagements, he visited the few pro- 
fessing with Friends in the south of France 
and in Germany, also in Norway; and he 
sought out and visited pious characters in 
many places through which he travelled. 











In the course of 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the esteem of Friends ; and, in some instances,|concern for their adopting measures calcu- 
/rather remarkably so, that of several persons | lated to repress crime, and to promote Chris- 


|of other religious societies, who seemed toj|tian virtue, and the true happiness of their 
He was fre- people. 


In the year, 1826, at the advanced age of 
seventy-two, he paid a religious visit to 
Friends in America, and travelled among 
them about three years. It was a time of 
much unsettlement and sore trial to faithful 
Friends, owing to a grievous disesteem, on 
the part of many, of the great truths of the 
Christian religion. It appears by the testi- 
monials which have been received, that the 
company of our dear friend was acceptable 
to his brethren in America at that time, and 
that his solid, consistent deportment, and 
steady testimony against the spirit of unbelief, 
tended to their encouragement and strength. 

After returning home he lived the rest of 
his days at Tottenham with his wife, who had 
been, and continued to be, a faithful helpmeet 
to him, and who still survives him. He felt 
the infirmities of declining years. Of later 
times, his bodily sufferings were often consi- 
derable ; but, living near the meeting-house, 
he regularly attended all our meetings, con- 
tinuing earnestly to exhort us to let our obe- 
dience to the law of God keep pace with the 
knowledge of its requirements; labouring 


Accounts have been received from several of|with us on the necessity of pressing after 


those of the comfort and instruction derived 
from his Christian labours among them. He 
travelled mostly alone, and, being wholly un- 
acquainted with the languages of the people, 
it was a Close trial of his faith. But, keeping 
a single eye to the guidance of his gracious 
Lord, ne was mercitully cared for from place 
to place: his way was in a remarkable man- 
ner opened by unexpectedly meeting with 
kind, efficient interpreters, who assisted him 
in perfurming the service which he believed 
to be required of him. He had long enter- 
tained a high sense of the purity of morals 
which the Gospel of Christ requires: in his 
travels he found much that was opposed to 
this, and did not fail, on some such occasions, 


holiness of life, and of a therough surrender 
of our wills to the Divine will. He still en- 
deavoured to do good and to communicate. 
He was much beloved and respected by his 
neighbours. One of the very last acts of his 
life, when his weakness had greatly increased, 
and disease was wasting his constitution, was 
to collect and assist in expending some money 
for the comfort of a few of his poorer neigh- 
bours, by the repair and improvement of 
some alms-houses. He was continually con- 
cerned that he might be found ready to meet 
his Lord, when the solemn messenger of 
death should arrive, often adverting to the 
necessity of watchfulness, lest having long 
professed the truth, he should in the end be- 
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ne a a 


come a cast-away. In the retrospect of his| Londonand Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, 
lengthened but active life, he was very de-| held the 2~th day of 3d month, 1837. 
sirous that his friends should know that he 


sted in nothing e free , of Go Pies a anes 
trusted in nothing but the free mercy of God Jate dear friend ‘Thomas Shillitoe, has been | 


in Christ Jesus, repeatedly assuring them . . . he : 

= : oan y 5 |} read in this Meeting, and is feelingly united | 
that all his own righteousness was but QS) vith =e 

; 


filthy rags. . 2 1 by di : olf » | 
On the Sth of the 6th month, 1836, he was} Signed by direction and on behalf of the | 


taken more alarmingly i. Early in the | Meeting: by Cita Deiains. Chik: 
morning of the following day he became much aaah , ; 
worse from increased debility; and, his) Signed on behalf of the Women’s Quar- 
breathing being difficult, he said, “ It is la- terly Mceting, by . 
bour, but not sorrow. O! deliver me, if con- Evizasern Kipp, Clerk. 
sistent with thy blessed will. 1 am in the —_- 


hands of a merciful God—take me. I can| 


The foregoing testimony on behalf of our 


For “ The Frieud.” 


give up all in this world. Mercy! mercy ! FIRST-DAY BIBLE SCHUOLS. 


O! come, come, blessed Jesus, if it is con- Having read with interest the communica- 


aa rs sec 9 ” ° e ° ° 

sistent with thy blessed will.” In the course | tion upon the subject of first-day Bible schools, 

of the evening of that day he was visited by | am induced to forward the accompanying 

a friend, who found him in extreme weakness, report, which gives a more detailed view ot 
° ° e “=e © ~ 7 7 

but in the possession of his mental powers. | the order in which they are conducted. 

He observed that it was difficult*to maintain I he N hS ble Sch 

patience. ‘QO! for patience !” he excluimed ; | Report of the North Street Bible School. 


“QO! for a little help to be preserved in pa-| Our school has been in a flourishing con- 
tience ;” adding, after some further expression, | dition during the past year. ‘The whole num- 
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reading a chapter, and the books in the 
library are then distributed. Many of the 
parents and other elderly friends attend, and 
by their presence preserve order and encou- 
rage the pupils. 

We are confirmed in the opinion that these 
schools are calculated to promote good, and 
with the Divine blessing may be a lasting 
benefit to the youth, whose tender minds now 
receive permanent impressions, whose cha- 
racters and opinions are now imperceptibly 


\forming, and who are shortly to come forth 
jinto the active scenes of life. 


The school has a tendency to imbue the 
minds of youth with a taste for the sacred 


| volume, and to impress upon their memories 


portions of its contents, which come before 
‘the mind in future years, amidst scenes of 
|trial and temptation as a cordial refreshment 
to the soul, inspiring renewed courage and 
| hope. 

‘That our school is of present benefit we 
ithink we can observe. We can perceive that 
it has a uniting, harmonizing eflect upon all 
engaged in it, bringing them near in teelings 





*“‘ but surely mercy is even now covering the| ber of scholars is twenty-five, most of these 
judgment seat as to a hair's breadth.” A | are females; the number of pupils rather in- 
hope was expressed to him that, although the | creases, and there has evidently been a gene- 
body was brought very low, the mind was| ral improvement. Several children attend 


anchored on the unfailing Rock ; he promptly | who are not members of our Society, some | 


replied, “O, yes. If it were not so, what | of whom reside in the neighbourhood, and a 
should I now do, or what would now become} number in the families of Friends. They 
of me? Ah! truly, | am a poor creature | appear much interested in the school, and we 


every way, wholly dependent on the mercy | rejoice to see them partaking of its benefits. 


of Christian love. It promotes that sort of 
friendly intercourse which should exist be- 
tween all the various members of our Society. 
It rescues a portion of time which might be 
spent by some in trifling or unprofitable con- 
versation, or perhaps worse than idled away. 
A feeling of precious solemnity has often 
been felt to pervade the school, soothing and 
quieting the mind, and fitting it for reflection. 





e . . | vr 
of my Redeemer ; and if he do but admitthe| ‘The school occurs but once a month; we| 


pearl gates to be so far opened that I may be | have not been unmindful of your recommenda- 
adinitted within them, it will be enough. O! [| tion to hold it weekly ; but it is believed that 
see the goodly land before me, and the glorious | jt would not add to the interest now evinced, 
journey thither; but I am not yet permitted but might be an injury under present circum- 
to enter it. It is indeed a beautiful prospect, | stances. 

as clear tothe eye of my soul as any outward} ‘The exercises are as follows:—The two 
object to the natural sight.” He then ex-| junior classes recite lessons previously com- 
claimed, “* O! the love of my Redeemer, how | mitted to memory, in answer to questions in 
sweet it is. May my latest breath be en-|R. Singer’s Scripture question book, which 
gaged in singing his praises.” He further | they go through in regular course. ‘he small 
observed, that he had no works or merit of | girls have also a short lesson chosen pro- 


his own to carry with him on that beautiful | miscuously, generally some passage relating | 


road, nor any claim to prefer at the pearl | particularly to the duties of children. ‘There 


gates, but the love and mercy of that Saviour | is one class of eight or ten young women, who | 


who shed his precious bluod for him. On the) recite from the New Testament in regular 


Friends’ taking leave of him, he expressed course, and in addition to that, they commit | 


that he felt love to all his friends without ex- | to memory, and produce in writing, passages 
ception, emphatically adding, “to all my | of Scripture, in answer to questions furnished 
friends.” At another time, on receiving aj by the teacher. Among these we find such 


message of love from two friends, he said his| questions as these: What are some of the 


love was to every body, all the world over, principal rules for the regulation of our in- 
even the worst sinner. He loved them; but|tercourse with each other? What are some 
not their deeds—that his love was universal} of the passages condemning covetousness ! 
to all the human race; adding, “If it were| What is said of the evil effects of anger, and 
not so, how miserable should I feel !” /hew are we commanded to repress it? &c. 

He quietly passed away from time to eter-| This mode of proceeding has been very inte- 
nity on the 12th of the 6th month, 1536, and | resting, and has a direct tendency to culti- 
his remains were interred in our burial ground | vate an acquaintance with the Scriptures, and 
at Tottenliam, on the 17th of the same. Hej/is a very useful exercise of judgment and 
was about eighty-two years old, and had been | discrimination. After the pupils have finished 
a minister upwards of fifty years; and we their recitations, they all take seats in the 
believe that to this aged servant of God may | centre of the house, and read aloud some por- 
be applied the words of Holy Scripture:|tion of Scripture which they have written 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord | down; then proceed to ask verbal questions, 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that| which are promiscuously chosen, and answer- 
they may rest from their labours, and their|ed extempore. In these both parents and 
works do follow them.” children unite. The school is closed by 


The elder pupils can attest to the effect 
|upon their minds; some have mentioned that 
their interest in reading the Scriptures has 
|increased since the commencement of the 
| school. Some have expressed the satisfac- 
| tion they have enjoyed, not only at the school, 
|but when preparing for it at home. The 
| passages which they have learnt have often 
|afforded them sweet consolation, and left up- 
,on their minds that agreeable and peaceful 
impression that worldly amusements fail to 
| produce. 


Signed, 
To the General Bihle School Association of Friends 
in New York, held 5th month, 1837. 


GONTHIER, 


Minister of the Gospel at Nimes in Swit- 
zerland. 


As an illustration of the Christian charac- 
ter, under laborious exertions, deep afflictions, 
‘and eminent usefulness, the life of Gonthier 
|merits particular attention. ‘To his minis- 

terial Jabours is mainly attributed the con- 
‘version of the celebrated Felix Neff. Ardent 
‘in his love to Christ, and to immortal souls, 
| his sufferings could not abate his zeal for the 
|success of the Gospel. 

| His sufferings were not caused by his reli- 
|gion, but that was his only solace, and he 
‘found it to be all-sufficient. 

One thing is inexpressibly beautiful in the 
| account before us, the love of this follower of 
| Christ Jesus for his Master’s name; even for 
| the single expressive name of Jesus! When 
— nephew said to him, “ Deprived as we are 


|of the interchange of words, there is one 














THE FRIEND. 





name which in itse!f expresses every thing | thoughts of dissolution. Be as continually | in attendance was quite as Jarge as usual, and 
we could desire to say to each other.” “ Ah!) taking leave. Cross and disprove the com- | beside their own members, there were several 
yes,” he exclaimed, with sudden and unex- mon maxims, and let your hearts, which they | ministers from other yearly meetings, among 
pected energy, “ when all else fades away,|use to say are wont to die last, die first.; whom were our friend Joseph John Gurney 
when we can no longer connect one idea with! Anticipate death, and be mortified towards |from England, Stephen Grellet, Samuel At- 
another, or svarcely dwell on any subject,|every earthly thing beforehand, that death|kinson, and Alexander Dirkin, from this 
the name of Jesus still remains to us ; every | may have nothing to kill but the body ; and | yearly meeting. 

thing may fail and vanish away—one object |that you may not die a double death in one} The proceedings of the meeting were 
eudures in imperishable brightness. It isever| hour, and suffer the death of your body and | marked by an unusual degree of interest and 
more and more to be desired ; it is altogether | of your love to it both at once. Shake off | attention, much excellent counsel was im- 
lovely. This, my beloved children, is the| your bands and fetters, the terrene affections | parted to the various classes present, and so- 
cross of Jesus Christ!” ‘The same spirit|that so closely confine you to the house of|lemnity, brotherly love, and harmony, were 
seemed to breathe in his touching reply to| your bondage.—Bishop Horne. |predominant in a degree which comforted 
the Roman catholic missionary, when we read | the minds of Friends, and excited feelings of 
that, as they parted, the latter could not help | gratitude to the ever-present Helper of his 





assuming an air of authority, and exhorted | i From the Southern Christian Advoeate. | Henle, 
his companions to avoid the perdition that | SEED SAVINS SEP. The boarding school instituted by, and un- 
awaited him, by placing himself from under | There 's not a tint that paints the rose, i\der the care of the meeting, was reported to 
- the shelter of the Romish church. “I think,” | Or decks the lily fair, be in successful operation; and to meet the 
I he broth f th : a to tal : Or streaks the humblest flow’r that grows, Pee en — "_ f : ites 7 
aa ak the “ “e rs priest, a 1s nT But Heaven has placed it there. ee a. - a Seen was 
é the circumstance, ‘“ I} é x ac 
a ; on ee ; : ’ 5 At early dawn there’s not a gale, eee to 7 Aye oe atrons 
nin still see the protestant pastor, and | Across the landecape driven, | by an addition to the building. 
hear the penetrating tone of his voice, as he | And not a breeze that sweeps the vale, | A memorial to congress remonstrating 
said, ‘ Ah, sir, if you did but know the hap- | That is not sent by Heaven. against the annexation of Texas to the terri- 
piness of belonging entirely to Jesus Christ.’ ” There ’s not of grass a single blade, 'tory of the United States was agreed to, and 
Throughout his illness, to the very last, this | Or leaf of lowliest mein, directed to be laid before that body. 
simple faith, this single name, preserved the| | Where heavenly skill is not displayed, — 
power it possessed over him. The only word And heavenly wisdom seen. Erratum.—In the obituary of Rachel Morris, last 
that trembled on his dying lips, but spoken | There ’s not a tempest dark and dread, | weck, ninth line, for character read chamber. The 
always in a tone of perfect hope, was the one Or storm that rends the air, correction was made in part of the impression. 


Or blast that sweeps o’er ocean’s bed, 
But Heaven's own voice is there. 








name of Jesus ; that which was the chief de- | 
sire of his soul, hung on the last accents of | 


Diep, at Concord, Delaware county, at the house of 


his te b aot his watchword to | There ’s not a star whose twinkling light | her son-in-law, Nathan Middleton, 8th month, 30th, 
is expiring reat 9 it was his watchword to | Illumes the distant earth, 1837, in the 86th year of her age, ANN Suarptes, wi- 
those around him, it was peace and assurance | And cheers the solemn gloom of night, dow of the late Joshua Sharples, who deceased, 9th 
to himself.” But Mercy gave it birth. month 2Ist, 1826, in the 80th year of his age, and 


| whom, consequently, she survived nearly eleven years. 


7 , “ ° ae : . 
here's not a cloud whose dews distil They each filled with acceptance the station of elder. 


Upon the parching clod, 


Direct your eyes and hearts to that mark, 


| 





; : ; saa ee et io. 7 . He was for many years superintendent of the Board- 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ. aatueaes aren vale and hill, |ing School at Westtown, and devoted himself with 
Make haste, then, to quit yourselves of your | a | much zeal and diligence to the welfure of that interest- 
entanglements of all earthly dispositions and | 7 ’s — place in earth’s vast round, | ing oe = sre Ages in his a 

cs a | n ocean deep, or air, | for its benefit. In the year 1521, she was so far dis- 

—le s world a: se , . . : ; 
affections learn ” _ in this , to : oo Where skill and wisdom are not found, | abled by a fall, as to be unable afterwards to walk with- 
that are = of it, a. cane ay an For Christ is every where. out crutches, and was deprived, in a great degree, of 
ve, and whose earts are gone | ivi [ i ‘livious ctings: 
wish to leave, g Around, beneath, below, above, the privilege of attending religious mectings; yet ber 


already. It is, dreadful to die with pain and Wherever space extends interest in the concerns of our Society remained un- 
. , s i * 
regret, to be forced out of the body, to die a There Heaven displays its boundless love, abated, and she had a clear view of the nature of the 


, e oad | . P |awful defection which a few years since overtook 
violent death, and go away with an unwilling, | And power with mercy blends. |many of our members, being a true believer in the 


reluctant heart. O get, then, the lovely | July 20, 1837. R. Fork. 


. , Lord Jesus Christ, accepting him in all his offices, and 
image of the future glory into your minds! | trusting in Him for redemption. Her health was much 





keep it ever before your eyes ; make it fami-| THE FRIE ND. eae during the two last years of her life, and she 
liar to your thoughts. Imprint daily those |} ————cc———___— scenic — © ioc | engaged d te eal for = 
words, “I shall behold thy face ; I shall be | NINTH MONTH, 23, 1837. | final change, being often concerned in supplication for 


I : : 4 ie Divine aid and support. The resignation, cheerfulness, 
satisfied with thy likeness. And see that | ———<<= | and sweetness of her spirit, were animating and en- 


your souls be enriched with that righteous-| It being mentioned in a former number |cvuraging. A short time before her decease, she was 
ness, have inwrought into them that holy rec-| that our friend Joseph John Gurney, having | ene. az anton ae ay! a of her “aa 
° . , 1 . * ° ons a > yee : r Di 

titude, that may dispose them to that blessed | obtained the requisite credentials, was about | “Gunacd theo, mnhacaiiaiiananed <inaoanes 


“ ; ; : 7 a a . jattended the quarterly meeting at Concord. Her last 
state. Then will you die with your own con-| embarking on a religious visit to this coun- | illness was short; she was calin and composed, appear- 


sent, and go away, not driven, but allured and | try, it was, perhaps, falling short of what was | ing sensible her end was approaching ; at one time she 
drawn. You will go as the redeemed of the due to the reasonable expectations of distant | 8@!4 te Me eave eee fe - ani Iam 
: 2 “$2 ; >: , | i. . - | going. ew hours belore her eparture, lt was per- 
Lord, with everlasting Jey apon your heads ; | readers, not to have noted at the time, his | catved that she was engaged in supplication, but cally 
as those that know whither you go, even toa safe arrival at this: port, after a passage of | the words “ Lord, hear my feeble cry,” could be dis- 
state infinitely worthy of your desires and | near seven weeks, in the ship Monongahela | tinguished. She soon after closed her eyes in sleep, 
choice, and where it is best for you to be.| from Liverpool, on fifth day evening, the 24th | and without awakening, passed away, entering, we 
You will part with your souls, not by a forci-| of last month. He remained here the three | ‘Ut not, into the joy of her Lord. _ 
ble separation, but a joyful surrender and re-| following day d - d day. the 28th. | on the 9th instant, at the residence of her bro- 
‘ P ? joytu’ : s ing days, and on second day, the <5th, | ther.in-law, Jesse Evans, Lampeter, Lancaster county, 
signation. They will dislodge from this} proceeded westward to attend Ohio Yearly | 


. : : , LypIa ANN BuFFINGTON, in the 34th year of her age, 
earthly tabernacle, rather as putting it off) Meeting. after a lingering illness, which she bore with Christian 


than having it rent and torn away. Loosen | eet a — as —- saying - Ss 
. . , , >¢ " > Th on f . ys : was designed for her sanctification, and that she ha 
yourselves from this body by degrees, as one | The yearly meeting of Friends of Ohio | no desire to live any longer than till that was accom. 
would remove any thing from a place where | convened at Mount Pleasant, in that state, on | plished. 

it sticks fast. Gather up your spirits into|second day, the 4th instant, the CC CCH Of | eee 
themselves. Teach them to look upon them- | ministers and elders having been held on the 


_4 ! PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
selyes as a distinct thing. Inure them to the | seventh day previous. The number of Friends| — Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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